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ABSTRACT 

A model of ccnyersa t icEa 1 distanc= violations that 
claiflts that th^st viplations m^dlat^ cornmunication otitcemes sach as 
Bource crecll bl lity ^ source attractlont and learniiig was examined in a 
study tnvolvinq 136 ua dergraiuat € students* The stiidfints were tested 
in ^^mall group settings using sight ccrf ederateSf fcvr rated highly 
and four lo^ly in at^.raction and in credibility as measured in th% 
diBiensions of cotnpateiic^^ composure, charactert ext rcv^ersion^ and 
soeiabillty* Contrary to thi findingi in all pr*iVious reefarch that 
tested th^ s.od^l, a consistent Mia effect for revard was not fDund* 
There wa s a trend toward attraction, espicially icclal attraction^ 
being higher in the rewarding than the ncnre fcardiTig conditions 
hoM^^^Tf siiiiilar results did not ocout for persuasior. and 
credibility-, (0^) 
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THE PERSUASIVE EFFECTS OV ViOLATING SPATIAL DISTANCE 
EXPECTATIONS IN SMALL GROUPS 

In a rncent review and coiranentary, Stacks and BurBoon (1979) modify a 
model of vlolfltlonB of Intcrperaonal dlBtanclng eKpectntlons prnposed by 
Burgoon (Liufgoon 6i Jones ^ 1976; Burgoon, 1978) and expand It to Include per- 
suasive conimunicatlona * Previous resQarch has been partially supportive of 
the Burgoon model's pradicted effect that violations of Interpersonal dis- 
tancing expectations mediate communication outcomes such as source credibility, 
source attraction and learning (Burgoon, 1978; Burgoon, Stacks a Woodallj 1977* 
1979), Stacks and Burgoon argue that source credibility and attraction are 
directly related to the perBuaslon process , especially in interpersonal inter-' 
actions where persuasive outcomes are of interest* As such, they posit that 
violations of interpersonal distancing expectations distract the receiver from 
counterarguing a persuasive message by focusing attention to source characters- 
la tics. The purpose of this paper is Co provide an initial test of the eKpanded 
mcdel • 

Interaction Distance and Distraction 
Featlnger and Haccoby (1964) first reported that persuasion was enhanced 
by distracting receivers of counterattltudinal messages through the simul- 
taneous presentation of disruptive stimuli* They suggested that distraction 
interfered with counterarguing ^ a subvocal Cpsychologlcal) process whereby the 
receiver la prevented from subvocally counterarguing against the xQessage, Based 
on the assumption that people, when presented counterattltudinal messages, 
screen and counterargue informatlpn and arguments advanced by a persuader. Stack 
and Burfoon posit that the distance a persuader maintains or deviates from in 
the interaction will either facilitate or inhibit the receiver's motlvatton to 
counterargue. 
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Stficktt and Burgoon (1979) BUggest thnt this effect takes placo due to ctther 
anxiety from extreme spatial invasion or from attrlbutlonfl concernlnB reward 
and the degree of percelvud personal InvolvomQnt at other dlBtanceB. Burgoon 
and Jones (1976) poBlted that the effects of violating IntcrperBonal diBtanclng 
expectaclons are a lunction of three factoro: (1) the reward valance of the 
Initiator of the davlatlon. (2) the dogroo of dovlation from the expected dls- 
tance, and (3) the directionality of the deviation (closer or farther than ex- 
pected). The predicted effects were such that rewarding initiatora should 
pfoduce the best outcomes with deviations increasingly closer, but not so close 
to constitute an Invasion of the reactant's "threat threshold." Nonrewarding 
initiators, on the other hand, were predicted to obtain the best outcomes by 
iMinCalning the expected distance, with deviations producing Increasingly nega- 
tive outcomes. Rewarding Initiators were also predicted to yield more positive 
outcomes generally than punishing or nonrewarding Initiators. 

Tests of the model (Burgoon, 1978; Burgoon, Stacks & Woodall, 1977, 1979) 
proved to be partially supportive. Rewarding initiators generally produced 
more positive outcomes than nonrewarding Initiators and nDnrewarding initiators 
produced optimum results by maintalnini the expected distance and not deviating. 
Rewarding initiators, however, produced better outcomes by deviating either 
closer or farther than the expected distance. Stacks and Burgoon suggest that 
the rewarding Initiator's deviations farther than the norm indicate status 
(e.g., Willis, 1965) and possibly a reinforcement of the source attractiveness. 
AS such, it would be expected that the farther deviation might produce better 

conmunlcatlon outcomes. 

The distraction literature has established that the nature of the dls- 
tractor appears to mediate results obtained in the distraction paradigm (e.g.. 
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Miller & Bflroni 1973), HlUur and Raron (1973) found, for example i that when 
subjects wore dlatracrud by a highly credible source distraction enhanced 
attitude change^ but when distracted by a noncredlblu source* dlatractiDii had 
no effect on attiLadt^ chanBe* In this aamd line, Klelsor and MathoB (196B) 
ouggest that wht^n «xpoStul to n "hnroly*' cradlblo sourccj the individual does 
not need to cuuntcrnrgur, that he/Bhe can rely on aourcQ derogation alone to 
resist the porsuaalva ottcmpt. 

Stacks and Burgoon suggest that violations of interpersonal distancing 
• ejtpectatlone serve to distract the receiver of a persuasive TOessage by focus- 

ing attention first on the measage source, producing critical evaluations 
and a decision to pay attention to the inessage. This effect, however^ is 
Tnedlated by the source-s revard valence. In the case of a rewarding initiator^ 
the distraction should be less salient ^ focusing attention to the Tnessage, For 
the nonrawardlng source, hovever, the distraction should be the focus of atten- 
tion* In terms of attitude change, the rewarding source -s deviations should 
facilitate persuasion while the nonrewardlng source's deviations should inhibit 
attitude change as the focus attention in the forraer is on the inessage and the 
latter on the distractor <e*g., Zimbardo et al, 1970» Baron, Baron & Miller, 

In accord with Burgoon (1978) and Burgoon, Stacks and Woodall's (1977, 1979) 
suggestion that the initial model be modified in the case of the rewarding 
initiator, any deviation, up to the point of the threat threshold, should pro- 
duce better cocmiunicatlon outcomes for that source* A deviation closer than the 
nonn should indicate attraction and increased liking toward the subject. Since 
people are more susceptible to persuasive from sources they perceive as liMng 
them (Mills, 1966; Rosnow & Robinson^ 1967), their motivation to counterargue 
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should bo dtaruptcd and greater yielding to the mo8anB« Bliould occur. Since 
vlolatlone of Interperaonrtl distancing cxpoctotlonB have hoan docuiuGnted to pro- 
duce higher credibility and Qttroction rntlnga on at least some diwonBlonu 
(Durgoon, 1978; Burgoon, StnokB & WoodQll, 1977), and iiubjecta dlatrnetod while 
llstcnlnii to hiph credibility aoufcca arc more HUncaptiblc to the mcasagu (u.R., 
Cook, 1069 1 Mtller & Baron, 1973), it followH that distance violations which en- 
hance credibility and attraction should also produce more pcrfluuslon and less 
counterarguing. The deviation farther than the expected distance should con- 
note Increaaed status and attraction for the rewarding initiator. Since the 
rewarding initiator has already provided a positive reward value for the Inter- 
action, the attributions of increased status and attractiveness should Inhibit 
the receiver from counterarguing the message, 

For the nonrewarding Initiator, any deviation from the expected distance 
should produce less positive conmunlcation outcomes. This effect Is due primarily 
to threat implications and negative reward value for the interaction. The nega- 
tive characterlsitics of the nonrewarding source may also be perceived as charac- 
teristics of a poor camnunlcator. As such, the distraction may Inhibit counter- 
arguing, but the receiver need only to rely on source derogation to resist the 
message* 

In terms of the expanded model, two curvilinear relationships should be 
obtained between distance and reward. For the rewarding Initiator of a deviation, 
any deviation from the expected distance, except beyond the threat threshold, 
should produce higher ratings of credibility and attraction and more yielding 
to the message ohould occur. This effect is due to the distance distraction 
focusing attention on the message while the reward power of the source disrupts 
the counterarguing process. For the nonrewarding initiator, any deviation from 
the expected distance should produce lower credibility and attraction ratings 



and loan yloldlnB to the maoflaRc duu to thv dlHtnnccj dlatrrtdtion focuoinH iittan« 
tlon on the negncivo chfiractoristicH of the* Bourcc. 

Initial 1ml ot tho Modul 
Whila iho Initial model tcBtud tho affucte of violating intcrpGrBonal 
dlHtanctnp, uKpcccntlonB In dyndlc IntaractlDns j an intGreatlng quGBtion la how 
effective the model would bo in a small group contcKt whore the behavior of one 
person is counterbalanced by the behavior of another* In an effort to answer 
this question and test the cKpanded models the experiment was conducted In 
three person groups where two individuals tried to persuade a third, neutral 
pai'Cy , 

From the Stacks and Burgoon (1979) rationale * five hypotheses were tested. 
The first, based on research which suggests that reward reinforces Bource attrac- 
tiveness and credibility (eig.^ Burgooni 1978; Burgoon^ Stacks & Woodall, 1977, 
1979) and affects pereuaBlon (e.g* , Miller 1966, Rosnow & Robinson, 1967), pre- 
dicted that rewarding sources would produce better conmunication outcomes than 
nonrewarding sources: 

H, * Subjects who interact with an initiator who is rewarding 
will perceive that initiator as more eredible, attractive 
and persuasive than subjects who interact with an initiator 
who is nonrewarding. 

The second hypothesis predicted that deviations from the expected distance 
distract receivers from focusing on the message i 

H^: Any deviation from the escpected distance by one group 
member increased distraction from messages presented 
by all group members. 

The third hypothesis predicted the nature of the reward by distance Inter- 
action* Froxn the preceding rationale. It was predicted that rewarding initiators 
would obtain higher attraction and credibility ratings and be more persuasive by 
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nmlntalnlng the uxpcctod dlfltnncai 

H- I Wlicn davlfltlono are committee by a rowardlnB puraon, 

grciitar parceptlons of credibility, flttraetlon nnd more 
yieldlnB to the mesBdga will occur than when that person 
confontiB to the norm, when deviations am conimitteci by a 
nonrewardlng person, deviations produce Icbb pcrsunaion 
nnd dgcrqnsed perGcptlona of credibility flnd attraction • 

liecause the group eituntlon allowB a uniqua tust of the model such chat each 

confudoratc could bo conipared to another confedercitc in the Haiiie Intaractlon or 

coBipared against thafflselves (as their own control), two additional hypotheBes 

were tested. It was thought that the logic of the Initial model should be ex- 

tended to this situfltlon where the effects of deviating vereue stationary 

confederates could be tested: 

H. : Between two rewarding group membero^ the one who violates 
the eKpected distance will be pereelved aa more credible 
attractive and persuasive with a third group member than 
the one who conforms. 

Hp : Between two nonrewarding group members j the one who 

violates the expected distance will be perceived as less 
credible J attractive and persuasive with a third group 
member than the one who conforms. 



Experimental Subjects and Methods 

Subjects for the Gxperlment were 136 undergraduates from introductory 
cotnmunt cation courses . Ninety of the subjects were from a small southeastern 
university and 46 from a large midwestern university. Participation was volun- 
tary in some cases, in lieu of regular class assignment or for extra credit in 
others. 

Eight volunteers served as confederates. Two males and two females from 
each university wrere trained and memorised argumGnti for one of two sides of a 
court case where the defandant was being tried for iecond degree murder. 

The reward value of the confederates was manipulated in several ways, Pirst, 
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nH physiciil iittriidtlon, conf eduiMStaiu wdru cltliur '*draHBod up'' (draaociLi or nico 
pante And blDuaos for the femalcap ulacks and flhirts for the malcH) or ^'dressed 
dovrn" (JaanSi t-ahlrtB), In the rtiwnrd conditions the confaderatcJB Introduead 
thcBmoclvao m SenlorB wUh mora pruflt:lBt?0UB majorfl (cip,,, pre-iiiW| political 
mlmcQ) ^ from upper division comBiunleatlon courao!i and nn aKprc*fi£icd lntaife£it 
In the taak whila ungaging In forwatd leaning behavior, In tho nonrcwardiu{» 
conditions tha confederates woro introduced themselves as FrcBluTiGti tniijoring In 
aither elementary education or English, but unsure of their majors. They claim- 
ed to come from introductory cpursGs and expressed little interest in the task 
while malntatning rigid postures* 

Following training of the conf ederotes p eubjecta were asked to report to a 
room to participate in a declsion-raaklng study of various sliced groups. Subjects 
received a brief synopsis of the court case and instructions which led them to 
believe that other subjects were currently in other rooms studying court tran- 
scripts and preparing arguments. Each iubject was informed that ha/she would be 
Interacting in a three-person group as a neutral third party. In each of the 
experimental rooms a table was set up along one wall with ''transcripts'* of the 
case for study. Additionally ^ three chairs were set up in the room, two facing 
one I each 36 inches apart (preteated as being the average distance for such 
diicussions) , 

Once in the eKperimental rooms ^ subjects and confederates were seated in 
the chairs and informed that they would have 10 minutes to discuss the case and 
come to a decision. Subjects were then given a subject and group number and told 
that they need not discuss their decision at the end of the discussion. Each 
group was also told that the discussion would be tape recorded so that the en- 
perlmenters could analyge the procedures. The subjects interacted with either 
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two male or twu fumdic! uonf edof fitua of uqufil rewflrd vrtl^^^* In uo^h iiitGrAct:^^^ 
one of the confttilarotCB remained fttatlonnry whllo the other ndoptcil qj^c of ^\^^c 
distance contlltlonSi In the normative diotance aandltlon the donfi^dyratti t^^t^^^ 
tnlned hlB/hcr preadlocted dlfltnnce. In the clgoy and f^f diQtnnC^ condlt 
the ccmfodDrntc moved hle/hdr chnlr 18 Incluus cloHer to or Cnrthe^ frofli the hxx^^^ 
Jodt during hlB/her initlMl argumunt* The confuduratoa tilturtuiUed unB^Bi-^y \\ 
the distance mrinlpiilntions with one devlatlnB in one CKparlmental Condition 
remaining stationary In the next. Within the experlmontal Uealgnf aji rooui^ 
* were counterbalaneed , 

Following the session, aubjocts were asked to raport to anoth^v rooifl 
evaluate the interaction* The confederates were asked to remain it\ the irOo0 
to go back over the tranBcripta of the case and prepare arguments ?or the ^^^^ 
opposite that which they had just argued. Subjcets flrit evaluate^ ^jje ^^#%j^ts 
of each confederate and the dlBtraction caused by the dlatanee roaf^ipuiatl^^^ 
a series of Llkert-like scales which raeasured each confederate's P^rsuaslbll^^j^^ 
subjects confidence In their declalon and the amount of dlstractl^ri In th© ^^t^^- 
action* They then rated each confederate on credibility and attrdQtlon* ^^^^^^ 
bllity was measured by a series of aeoiantic differential icales re^onmend^d 
McCroskeyj Jensen and Valencia (1973) which measure peer credibility, Altog^^^^j.^ 
five dlmenelons were tapped i Gompetenee, composure, character, e^cfcroversl^i^ 
sociability* Attraction was measured by a series of tlkert-llke itaternents ^H^^ 
reflect physical, social and task attraction (McCroskey ^ McCain, 1974), ^^^^^^^ta 
dimension scores were used for all dependent measures* 
All subjects were debriefed. 

Results 

Blocking Variables 

It was anticipated that several variables other than those di^^ictly tind^^ 

er|c 10 
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tcBt might Influence the roaulti?. Specif Idfiliy of rundcrii Were rtrty cliff oirdrtddft 
betiJeen the two university Bomplee, the mala and female conf edcirnteB i the Aa*- 
fenflc and proaocutlon argumontflt and Among the olght conf cdcratfifl. To deter- 
mLxw whQthor these potential Bourcos of varlatloti ware slgnlClcnnti four multl-^ 
varlatc nnalyBQn of vnflnnce wore uondudtedi eftah wltli nil the hypotht^ftlssnd 
doptmdcnt vdrlftbleB IncliulRd ati a total set In the analyBeB* 

The fitHt analyBlfi, with the eight confcdoratea iw the IcvcIb of the in- 
dependant varlnblcs produced a elgnlflcant Wllka' lambda (F^l*45, df^84,725,p< •01) 
and aceounted for 61% of the variance In the dependent variables treated as a 
Bet, This Indicated that there were strong Individual differences operating that 
would have to be controlled for and might override any experimental effects. 
Significant univariate F-ratlos obtained for the dependent variables of physical 
attraction <F^5,73, p< .001), social attraction (P^2.09, p <05), task attrac- 
tion (r«2,ll| p <.05) and extroverBlon (f^2.45| p<.02)* 

The second analysis, which treated the two levels of confederate gender as 
the independent variable, siinilarly produced a significant Wllks* latiibda 
(F^2,54i df^l2,123, P;<.005) and accounted for 20% of the variance. Significant 
univariate F-ratios obtained for the dependent variables of physical attraction 
(F^18.98, p< ,001) and social attraction (F^S.05, p<,03). These results indi- 
cated that male and femle confaderates were differentially perceived by subjects, 
especially in the area of attraction. Females were rated as more attractive. 

The third analysis examined the defense versus prosecution arguiaents when 
presented by the non-stationary confederate. The overall Wllks' lambda was not 
iigniflcant (1^1,39, d£^11^124j p>*10). One significant univariate F-^ratlo 
obtained for competence (F^6,49, p'<,05)* 

The fourth analysis compared the two schools from which the samples came^ 
Again, significant Wilks^ lambda resulted df-ll,124p p<.041, accounts 

ERIC 13 
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ing fot 15% oC tho varionco. However, thu ouly filBUlflcflnt unlvnrlotc t'-Mtlo 
to reault wafl for the dependent varlablu of extroverBloii (P-4.a, 

MecaUfle the iichool, «ex nnd mcBBage-olde uffccta were confoumled with the 
Indlviduul cohfedernta dUN-rentoa, and budaUBd thu two BtronBUBt offticts 
occurrud with thu aux «ml confcdorute varlnblaa. It wna dt-cidcd thut dubacquont 
«xperlm«ntal annlyBcs would be blocked on tha olRht lovelB of confederate and 
the two loveis oE confodBratc Kcndar, with confcderntea noatod within gender. 
It wiis hoped that thoae two blocking variables would also control for the mar- 
ginal school and raeBsngo-Bido differences. 
Hypothcgis ^l 

Hypothesis 1, that there would be a main effect for reward on persuasion, 
attraction and credibiUty, was teated throuBh three multivariate analyBes of 
variance. The dependent variables in the first analysis were^ 1) the degree to 
which the subject opted for a verdict favorable to the non-stationary (deviating) 
confederate's position, 2) the persuasivenesa of the non-stationary confederate 
and 3) the subject's confidence in his/her choice of verdict, all three of which 
were expected to increase with the confederate's persuasive success. The second 
analysis included the five dlmenalons of credibility as the dependent variables. 
Although the dimensions originated from orthogonal factor analysis and are pre- 
sumed to be independent, previous research in which the variables have been used 
in raw score forn, (as opposed to factor score form) has found nontrivlal correla- 
tions among the variables. Hence, it was deemed advisable to treat the variables 
as a set and take into account any intercorrelations. Using the same rationale, 
the three factors of attraction were treated as a set In the third analysis. The 
three sets of dependent variables were analyzed separately because of the number 
ot variables involved and the complexity of the analysis. The Independent 
variables were: 1) confederates, 2) confederate gender, 3) distance and 4) reward. 
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Res-uLcs iron th« ehree anaLyses failed to a4€qu.^teay support the hypothtsis. 
la tbe attraction analysH, tt»er« was a trend tovrati a fllinlflcaiit Wllks' lambda 
(P-2.57, d£-3,120, p < .06), accounting fot 1% of the va^lince, and a slgniftcanC 
uiilvaria,te effect foi social attraction (P«5.61, p< .025, However, che credl- 
btllcy and petstJasloji analyses failed to yield ettheic significant multivariate 
or unlva-rlate effects. This LaeH oi support, whtch *as highly Ixiconslstent wltb 
prevl.ous Itivfestigatifins, In whitli tlie reward nantpuL^tlcn had produced signifi- 
cant and pctfarftil effects, neant that tfae Bypotheslc'ed differences in distance 
efficts betvrfeeti the two reward ecnditlons were ualiitfily to appear. 
Hypothes is J. 

Thfc second hypothesis, tfaat any deviatlotii Ctoio. the expected distance by 
otie srotip flemley tncrease dlstractlcn fEoa the ttessatSes of all group nepers was 
tested fey m i (confederate gendsirj x 4 <conf ederatfes writhJn gender) x 3Cdlstaoce) 
analysis oi variance on the dlstiaction masure, TM a*ial3?siB failed to yield a 
stgnlficant BMi« effect for dtstanc* 0 <l-0) j cons&quetitly, the planried cell 
ccriBparlsonS between the distraction and nondlstroctl-On condttlons were not 
undertalcin « 
Rypgchesls 3. 

The cWr-d typotheflls pTedicted aii interaction b etv*en distance and reward 
iuch that a rewflrdin-g firoup nmhet is more periuail^ri, attractive and credible 
when violatltig distance expectations than when confo-rnt*! to them, while a non- 
rewarding flembeT is mote persuasive , attractL^e and credible when confoinaiing 
to than vlfllBttug dlataiicing expectations, tt was ceit«d through the saTne three 
multivariate an-alyses of variance as typotlieBlB one. 

The results provided partial suppoit for the hrPot*^^^^' ^" re*?ard 

condition finly. A tflgntiicant main elfect foi distatnce occurred in tie wulti- 
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varlate analysis (Wllks' lambda-. 845, F-2.53, df-6.174, p <.03) for the persua- 
sion variables. When separate analyses were conducted for the reward versus the 
nonrewmrd condition, they revealed that the slsntflcarit effect was conitned to 
the reward condition (laoibda-.788, F-2.31, df-6,110, p<.04, R^«.21). A trend 
toward univariate significance obtained £qr favorabillty of the verdict in the 
reward condition (F-3.01. P <.06) and the 'Roy-Bar gnan stepdown testa reveaLed 
that persuasiveness of the confedetate made a significant contribution to the 
overall model beyond the effects of favofablllty of the verdict (F^3.83, p<.03). 
The means, reported In Table 1, conformed to the predicted curvilinear relation- 
ship for favorabillty of verdict and confederate persuasiveness and planned 
conparisons between the deviant distance conditions and the normative distance 
condition produced significant t-values Ct-1.78 and t=19.23 respecttvely) , con- 
firming that the results fit the predicted ttodel. Only the variable of con- 
fidence failed to conform, 

TABLE 1. 

tffiAJJS ¥0R CREDIBrLITY AND PERSUASION IN REWARDING MB NONREWARDING CONDITIONS. 

Variable Reward Condition Nonreward Condition 

Korro . Close Tar Norm Close 

Pavorabtlity of 6.43 5.33 5.09 6.17 5.96 6.18 

Verdict 



Persuasiveness of 
Confederate 


10.09 


9,50 


10 


,71 


10.39 


10 


.12 


11 


.00 


Confidence in Verdict 
Chosen 


7.57 


7.39 


7 


.43 


8. DO 


7 


.29 


6 


,96 


COBBpetence 


17.38 


16.55 


17 


.38 


16.74 


17 


.33 


16 


.82 


Character 


16.09 


16.33 


15 


.67 


16.04 


15 


.96 


16 


.28 


Sociability 


17.76 


16.89 


17 


,71 


17.17 


16 


.54 


17 


,68 


Composure 


15.67 


16.83 


14 


.48 


15.61 


15 


.62 


15 


.93 


Excroverslon 


16.24 


16.72 


17 


.19 


16.39 


15 


.75 


17 


.14 
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Iti the credibility analyses, a trend toward a stgiilflcant main effect re- 
sulted In the multivariate analysis (Wllka' lambda^, 873, F^l.65, df^lQ,236i p<. 
whleh ^as again confined to the reward condition (lamMa-»749^ 1^1,65, d£^10jl06 
p^*10» The means (in Table 1) and planned coinparlsons produced signifl 

eant rasulta for the varlatles of competence^ and sociability (t^Z.OO and t^3,57 
raspectively) . T^e remaining three dimensions produced tiotisignlf leant results 
or mea«s that failed to conform to the predicted pattern. 

the attraction analyies, the multivariate effect for distance was not 
significant (I'<1,0); consequently p no planned comparisons were completed. 

Beyond the effects for distance, the three analysei yielded the following 
significant effects for the blocking variables i I) a significant univariate 
effect for confederate seH on subject's confidence In the verdict selected s 
2) a Elgnlficant multivariate effect for confederates on the credibility varl- 
ableSi 3) a ilgnlflcant fflultivaTiate effect for confederates on the attraction 
variables and 4) a significant univariate effect for confederate se^ on physical 
attraction. 
Hy pothesis 4 

tlie fourth hypothesis, that between two rewarding group members ^ the one 
who deflates from the eKpected distance is more persuasive ^ attractive and cred- 
ible than the one who conforma to diitancing expectations » was tested through a 
one-way multivariate analysis of variance* The nine dependent variables were 
the difference between the deviating and stationary confederates on persuasive-^ 
ness, cridibiilty UH five dimensions) and attraction (all three dimensions). 
Thm Indepandent variable was the three levels of distance within the reward 
condition. Because of the reduced number of dependent and independent variables 
all dependent variables were included in one analysis* 

Reeulta atrongly confirmed the hypotheala? there ras a significant multi-^ 
variati effect for diatanct (Wllks' lambda^. 53, F^2,03, df^l8.98, p<.02). 
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accounting for A7% of the variance* Planned comparisons between the deviant and 
norm diatance condltiona yielded significant t^values and means confDming 
to the predicted curves for the dependent variables of persuasiveness, physical 
attraction s competence and sociability. Additionally, the means for task 
attraction and extroversion were somewhat conforalng but failed to achieve 
slgnif icanca. The means are reported In Table 2. 

TABLE 2. 

mMS FOR DIFFERENCES BETTOEN STATION^Y AND DEVIATING CONFEDERATSS IM 
REWARDING AND NONREWAmiNG CONDITIONS ON PERSUASIVENISS^ CREPIBILirY MID 

ATTRACTION 



Variable Reward Condition Nonrew ard Condition 





Far 


Norin 


Close 


Far 


Nona 


Close 


Persuasiveness 


.00 


-1.83 


-.42 


-.04 


.50 


.82 


Physical Attraction 


.90 


-.44 


.52 


.22 


.25 


.89 


Social Attraction 


.67 


-.27 


-.62 


.35 


-.12 


.14 


Task Attraction 


.47 


-1.22 


-.95 


.35 


.12 


.32 


Competence 


-.05 


-l.OO 


-. 19 


-.26 


.67 


-.28 


Character 


.43 


.78 


-1.24 


.26 


-.25 


-.71 


Sociability 


.48 


-.44 


.57 


-.26 


-.62 


.11 


Composure 


1.33 


l.OO 


-1.86 


.43 


.29 


-.28 


Extroversion 


-.05 


-.06 


1.52 


-.00 


.04 


1,71 



Bypotheais 5 

The last hypothesis p that between two nonrewardlng group memberis the more 
persuasive, attractive and credible one would be the one who conformed to rather 
than deviated from distancing expectations * was tested In the same maimer as 
hTpothesia 4, The results failed to support the hypothesis i the Taultlwrlate 
and univariate F-ratioa all failed to achieve significance* The means appear 
in Table 2 as a basis of comparison with those for hypotheili 4, 

Er|c 16 
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DISCUSSION 

The dual purp'sses of this Investigation were to provide a test of the 
Burgoon (Burgoon and Jones, 1976; Burgoon, 1978; Stacks and Burgoon, 1979) model 
of conversational distance violations and to determine the relevance of the 
model to persuasive discourse In a group context. The results are equivocal in 

regard to both purposes . 

Contrary to the finding In all prior research that tested the model, a con- 
sistent m&in effect for reward did not materialize. There was a trend toward 
attraction, and especially social attraction Cwhich was significant by Itself >, 
being higher in the rewarding than the nonrewardlng condition. However, similar 
results did not occur for persuasion and credibility. At least a couple of 
explanations are possible. One is that the confederates were not successful 
in creating a truly nonrewarding situation. The problem appeared not to be in 
the rewarding condition, since significant results were obtained for distance 
within that condition. The appearance factors in the low reward condition 
should have provided a strong contrast with those in the high reward condition, 
but it is possible that the students did not see. the unattractive appearance 
(which included more casual clothing and poorer grooming) as unusual or differ- 
ent from the average clothing of other college students. Moreover, the lower 
status introduction in the low reward condition may have heightened homophily 
with the typical subject, thereby weakening the status difference between the 
high and low reward conditions. Finally, confederates may have been unable to 
sustain the iBpresslon of low interest in the task in the nonrewardlng condition. 
Confederates did In fact report difficulty tn appearing disinterested at the 
same time they were presenting well-reasoned arguments and engaging heavily In 
the debate. 
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Beyond poeslble problems with the reward manipulation itself, it is possible 
that the presence of a second confederate presenting the iame reward cues neutral^ 
lEad their effectiveness for the deviating confederate* If, for eKample^ both 
Confederates created the Impression of the low status, uncertain Freshman^ then 
their behavior combined might have been perceived as average and typical , thereby 
weakening the notlceabillty of the negative cues, Converielyj the rewarding cues 
in the high reward condition might have ieemed less remarkable in the deviating 
confederate since they were equally present in the other one* If this explana- 
tion has any validity^ it has important implications for assessing the effects 
of nonverbal behavior within small groups* It means that the behavior of one 
©ember cannot be judged in isolation from the behavior of others but muat Instead 
be compared and contrasted to the behavior of other members before its effects 
can be understood* 

Whatever the correct explanation for the lack of consistent reward effects, 
it meant that the predicted distance effects could not be fairly tested since 
they were predicated on two clearly different types of members, one very reward- 
ing and one not at all rewarding. The results for hypotheses three, four and 
five revealed that the rewarding condition did create the optimal conditions 
for distancing violations, but the nonrewarding condition was insufficiently 
negative to allow distance to have any differential Impact, In the reward con- 
dition, confederatts who deviated from the expected or normative distance per- 
suaded the third group member to choose a verdict more favorable to their 
position, were rated as more persuasive and were perceived as more credible, 
aspeclally in the areas of competence and sociability* They were not, however, 
seen ae more attractive when they deviated. The greater persuasiveness and 
credibility in the violation conditions is strongly supportive of the hypothtsl- 
sed model. It repressents a somewhat counterintuitive finding, that more may be 
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gained through deviant than confomant tehavtor so long as the Individual en*- 
gaglag in the deviant behavior is perceived as rewarding. 

Parallel to the finding that a given group member may Improve his or har 
own effectiveness by violating the distance expectations i the results for 
hypothesis four reveal that a person may also enhance his/her effectiveness 
relative to other group inembers* This seems to have tmportant implications 
for small group communicatlDn, One* a effectiveness is Indeed influenced hy the 
behavlDrs of others, and comparatively speaking, it is more effective to be 
rewarding and deviate than to be rewarding and conform. Thus, the person who 
finds him/herself in the midst of an attractive group may gain the' persuasive 
edge over otheTOise equally effective members by engaglintg In a subtle distance 
deviation. Whether other types of nonverbal devlationa would have similarly 
beneficent effects is a queation worth investigating. 

The failure to find significant distraction effects in the distance de- 
viation conditions raises sorae question about the logic underlying the model of 
distancing vlolacions. It had been argued that the adoption of deviant dletaiices 
would serve to distract the subject and that this distraction would, In the re-^ 
warding condition, increase the subject's vulnerability to persuasion, and in 
the nonrewarding condition, increase source derogation and resistance to per^ 
suasion. It is of course possible that the distance vioiatlons were distracting 
but that the subjects were not cognisant of them* In fact, much prior reiearch 
has recognised the difficulty of measuring distraction through self-report and 
has frequently found distraction effects without corresponding subject awareness 
of the effects. Thus* It would be premature to conclude that just because sub- 
jects did not report Incraaaed distraction in the deviation conditions that 
distraction was not operative. An alternative explanation, however, is that 
distance violations serve an arousal rather than a distraction function. That 
arousal heightens attention to the message, which, when presented by a reward- 
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Ing individual, Is accepted by virtue of their credibility and reinforcement 
value, and irhlch, when presented by a nonrewmrding Individual, heightens 
counterargiment and source derogation. These alternative e^planationa need 
further eKperimental scrutiny before sound conclusions can be drt%T. about the 
underlying mechanisms that explain the Impact of distance violations. 

One last finding that deserves conBaent is the significant individual 
differences between confederates in their effects on other group members. While 
distance variations accounted for up to 47% of the variance in some analyses, 
indicating a powerful effect, the effects for confederate differences were even 
more pronounced. In the analysis with confederates as the only independent 
variable, 61% of the variance in the dependent variables was accounted for. 
Obviously, there are important individual differences operating that affect 
persuasiveness, credibility and attraction, despite attempts to control such, 
factors. It is therafore advisable that future research of this nature make 
efforts to meaiure any such factors that cannot be eKperijmentaUy controlled 
and to include the measured yarlables in the analyses as covariates. 
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